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STANDARDS  FOR  CERTIFICATION  OF  HIGH-SCHOOL 
TEACHERS 

Raymond  D.  Bennett 
Ohio  State  University 


(Every  year  hundreds  of  college  and 
university  graduates  enter  upon  the 
^  work  of  teaching  in  our  high  schools, 
i  The  type  of  preparation  which  they 
I  possess  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  effectiveness  of 
high-school  instruction.  The  mini¬ 
mum  standards  of  preparation  re¬ 
quired  of  these  beginning  teachers 
are,  of  course,  those  which  have  been 
defined  by  the  various  state  depart¬ 
ments  of  education.  A  comparative 
study  of  these  minimum  standards, 
as  established  by  the  forty-eight  state 
departments  of  education,  presents 
a  wide  variety  of  answers  to  the 
important  question :  What  background 
of  preparation  in  the  professional 
q  coiuses — and  subjects  which  he  will 

j.'  teach  in  the  high  school — must  the 
I  beginning  high-school  teacher  have? 
This  article  and  one  which  will 
appear  in  a  subsequent  number  of 
this  Bulletin  present  the  results  of  a 
study  of  the  standards  which  main¬ 
tain  in  issuing  high-school  teachers’ 
H  certificates  to  college  graduates  who 
I;  have  had  no  teaching  experience.  The 
present  article  deals  with  require- 

Iments  in  the  professional  group  of 
subjects;  the  second  will  analyze  those 
standards  which  define  the  minimum 
amount  of  specialization  required  in 
the  subjects  which  a  college  graduate 
I  is  certificated  to  teach.  The  study 


considers  only  the  certificates  to 
teach  academic  subjects,  limitation 
of  time  having  made  it  impossible 
to  include  the  standards  for  special 
subjects,  such  as  music,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  or  physical  education. 

The  writer  is  deeply  indebted  to 
the  state  superintendents  and  other 
officials  of  the  forty-eight  state  de¬ 
partments  of  education  who,  without 
exception,  courteously  replied  to  his 
requests  for  official  bulletins  and  for 
details  supplementing  the  statements 
of  the  bulletins.  The  data  were 
originally  assembled  during  the  late 
spring  of  1927,  but  in  all  instances 
where  information  has  been  received 
relative  to  revisions  made  since  that 
time,  such  revisions  have  been  incor¬ 
porated  in  this  report. 

Table  I  presents  the  total  profes¬ 
sional  requirement  in  semester  hours, 
as  specified  by  each  of  the  forty- 
eight  states,  for  the  certificate  issued 
to  graduates  of  approved  four-year 
colleges.  As  would  1^  anticipated,  an 
examination  of  the  professional  re¬ 
quirements  for  this  certificate  dis¬ 
closes  wide  variation  among  the  differ¬ 
ent  states.  The  total  number  of 
semester  hours  required  ranges  from 
a  minimiun  of  no  professional  require¬ 
ment  whatsoever  to  a  maximtun  of 
24  semester  hours.  The  modal  re¬ 
quirement  is  18  semester  hours, 
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TABLE  I 

Total  Professional  Requirements  for 
Teacher’s  Certificate  Issued  to 
Graduates  of  Approved  Four- 
Year  Colleges 


Frequency  of 
Occurrence 

Semester 

Hours 

Required 

In  the 
United 
States 

In  North 
Central 
Associa¬ 
tion* 

States 

Represented 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

0 . 

1 

Connecticut 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

1 

New  Jersey 

5 . 

6 . 

2 

Georgia,  Massachu¬ 
setts 

7 . 

8 . 

1 

1 

tFirconsm 

9 . 

10 . 

1 

11 . 

1 

12 . 

7 

1 

Illinois,  Kentucky. 
New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island. 
Texas,  Vermont. 
Washington 

13 . 

14 . 

15 . 

7 

5 

Maine,  Minnesota, 
Montana ,  Nebraska, 
New  Mexico,  Ore¬ 
gon,  South  Dakota 

16 . 

4 

3 

17 . 

Dakota,  Oklahoma, 
Wyoming 

18 . 

17 

1 

4 

19 . 

1 

Arkansas,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Kansas, 
Louisiana,  Missis¬ 
sippi,  Missouri, 
New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Penn- 
^Ivania,  South 
Carolina,  Tenn¬ 
essee,  Utah,  Vir¬ 
ginia 

20 . 

4 

4 

Colorado,  Iowa,  West 
Virginia,  Michigan 

21 . 

22 . 

23 . 

24 . 

1 

1 

Ohio 

Average.. 

15.1 

16.9 

15  semester  hours  in  education.  Six 
states — all  of  them  in  the  North 
Central  group — require  more  than  18 
semester  hoiu^.  For  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  the  average  pro¬ 
fessional  requirement  for  the  high- 
school  certificate  is  15.1  semester 
hours.  For  the  twenty  states  in  the 
North  Central  group  the  average  is 
slightly  higher,  16.9  semester  hours. 

These  figimes  show  that  consider¬ 
able  lack  of  uniformity  exists  in  the 
total  amount  of  credit  in  education 
required  at  present  by  the  various 
states.  Furthermore,  if  the  require¬ 
ments  of  previous  years  for  which 
data  are  available  are  considered, 
many  instances  will  be  found  in  which 
individual  states  have  made  revisions 
of  their  requirements.  An  excellent 
basis  for  such  a  comparison  of  earlier 
requirements  with  those  in  effect  in 
1927  is  provided  by  the  studies  of 
Updegraff*  and  Lowery.* 

When  the  present  requirements 
shown  in  Table  I  are  compared  with 
those  of  1915  reported  by  Updegraff, 
it  is  foimd  that  in  ten  states,  fewer 
semester  hours  in  professional  sub¬ 
jects  are  now  required  than  were 
specified  twelve  years  ago  in  “edu¬ 
cation  and  allied  subjects.”  It  would 
be  fair  to  assume,  however,  that  in 
some  cases,  at  least,  the  decrease  is 
more  apparent  than  real.  This  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  certain 
subjects,  such  as  philosophy,  sociology, 
and  economics  are  no  longer  recognized 
by  these  states  as  professional. 

The  general  tendency,  however, 
appears  to  be  for  those  states  having 
the  lower  requirements  to  increase 
them  to  15  or  18  semester  hours. 
Fifteen  of  the  forty-eight  states  have 


'There  are  twenty  states  included  in  this  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  are  designated  in  Column  4  by  italics. 

specified  by  seventeen  of  the  forty- 
eight  states.  Seven  states  require 


•Updegraff,  Harlan.  Recognition  Given  College  Grad¬ 
uates  in  the  Granting  of  Teachers'  Certificates.  Chicago, 
University  of  Chicago,  1915.  pp.  39-W.  (The  School 
Review  Monographs,  No,  6) 

•Lowery,  Millard  L.  "Certification  of  High-School 
Teachers,”  Doctor’s  thesis.  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  1924.  p.  71. 
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definitely  increased  the  professional 
requirements  since  1915.  Seven  states 
have  raised  the  professional  require¬ 
ment  since  1923,  the  highest  of  these 
newly  adopted  standards  being  19 
semester  hours. 

This  upward  tendency  among  the 
individual  states  is  paralleled  by  the 
new  standard  of  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools.  Prior  to  1927,  eleven  semes¬ 
ter  hours  of  professional  credit  was 
the  minimum  standard  set  for  second¬ 
ary  teachers.  The  new  standard 
provides  that  in  all  schools  accredited 
by  the  Association  “The  minimum 
professional  training  of  a  teacher  of 
any  academic  subject  and  the  super¬ 
visors  of  teachers  of  such  subjects 
shall  be  fifteen  semester  hours  in 
education. 

California,  of  course,  is  the  out- 
r  standing  example  of  a  state’s  main¬ 
taining  a  high  standard  for  the 
certification  of  inexperienced  high- 
school  teachers.  This  state  issues 
“General  Secondary  Credentials” 
authorizing  the  coxmty  boards  of 
education  to  grant  teachers’  certifi¬ 
cates.  To  be  eligible  for  these  cre¬ 
dentials  the  applicant  must  have 
successfully  pursued  one  full  year  of 
graduate  work,  at  least  one-half  of 
which  has  been  “completed  in  one  or 
more  of  the  institutions  w^hose  schools 
or  colleges  of  education  have  been 
accredited  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education.”  This  graduate  study 
must  include  a  minimum  of  6  semester 
hours  in  subjects  usually  taught  in 
high  school  and  6  semester  hours  in 
education,  that  is,  at  least  one-third 
of  the  total  professional  requirement 
:  of  18  semester  hotirs  must  be  on  the 

graduate  level.  It  will  be  of  interest 
to  observe  whether  other  states  will 
i  3  follow  California’s  example. 


■Childs.  H.  G.  "Proceedings  of  the  Commission  on 
Secondary  Schools.”  North  Central  Association  Quar- 
terlj,  2:57.  June.  1927. 


TYPES  OF  CERTIFICATES 

Three  principal  types  of  certificates 
to  which  the  college  graduate  is 
eligible  are  discovered  in  a  survey  of 
the  forty-eight  states.  The  usual  type 
granted  to  college  graduates  w’ho  have 
had  no  teaching  experience  is  issued 
without  examination  and  is  of  the 
non-permanent  type,  variously  des¬ 
ignated  as  provisional,  temporary, 
term,  and  so  on.^  As  is  well  known, 
certificates  of  this  type  are  usually 
convertible  into  permanent  or  life 
certificates  after  a  specified  number 
of  years,  most  frequently  three  or  five. 

A  few  states,  for  example,  Louisiana 
and  Michigan,  issue  life  certificates  to 
graduates  of  approved  colleges  who 
have  had  no  teaching  experience  but 
who  have  met  the  professional  require¬ 
ment.  As  indicated  in  Table  I,  this 
requirement  is  18  semester  hours  in 
Louisiana  and  20  semester  hours  in 
Michigan. 

An  interesting  variation  from  the 
usual  practice  is  found  in  the  case  of 
at  least  two  states — Texas  and  Ok¬ 
lahoma — which  authorize  two  types 
of  certificates  for  college  graduates 
who  have  met  the  professional  re¬ 
quirements  of  their  respective  state 
departments.  Texas  issues  a  life 
certificate  to  college  graduates  who 
meet  a  24-hour  professional  require¬ 
ment  which  includes  practice  teach¬ 
ing,  but  it  grants  only  a  4-year 
temporary  certificate  to  the  graduate 
who  has  fulfilled  a  12-hour  require¬ 
ment  in  which  practice  teaching  is 
not  specified.  Oklahoma  specifies  for 
the  life  certificate  a  total  professional 
credit  of  24  semester  hours;  for  the 
five-year  certificate,  16  semester  hours. 

Besides  the  two  types  just  referred 
to,  a  third  and  inferior  grade  of 
college  graduate  certificate  is  defined 
by  at  least  thirteen  of  the  forty-eight 


•Unless  otherwise  stated,  this  is  the  type  of  cer¬ 
tificate  referred  to  throughout  this  discussion  and  in 
Table  I. 
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states:  Arkansas,  Connecticut,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Georgia,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Maine, 
Mar>’land,  New  York,  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia.  In  general,  these  lower- 
grade  certificates  do  not  require  the 
fulfillment  of  the  full  professional 
requirement^  prior  to  the  issuance  of 
the  certificate.  They  are  issued  with¬ 
out  examination,  they  are  valid  for 
a  shorter  period  than  the  higher 
grade,  and  they  are  convertible  into 
the  higher-grade  certificate  upon  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  specified  professional 
requirements.  A  typical  certificate 
of  this  class  is  that  issued  by  the  state 
of  Arkansas — a  two-year  temporary 
certificate,  convertible  into  a  pro¬ 
fessional  certificate  after  sixteen- 
months  experience  and  completion 
of  15  semester  hours  in  education. 
In  this  connection  it  is  distinctly 
worth  mentioning  that  the  State 
Department  of  Education  of  New 
York  has  announced  that  in  1930  it 
will  discontinue  issuing  the  “college 
graduate  limited  certificate,”  a  certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  type  described  in  the 
preceding  paragraph. 

PROFESSIONAL  SUBJECTS  REQUIRED 

Turning  now  from  consideration  of 
the  total  amount  of  professional  credit 
required  to  a  more  detailed  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  professional  standards, 
we  may  inquire;  Which  professional 
subjects  are  most  frequently  recom¬ 
mended  or  required?  In  answer  to 
this  question  it  should  first  be  stated 
that  fourteen  states — so  far  as  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  official  bulletins  sent 
to  the  writer — prescribe  merely  a 
definite  total  of  professional  credit 
and  make  no  statement  as  to  the  par¬ 
ticular  subjects  advised  or  required. 
Included  in  this  list  are  the  states  of 
Florida,  Idaho,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New 


Mexico,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  South  Dakota,  Vermont, 
and  Wyoming. 

Practice  teaching  and  observation 
is  the  subject  which  ranks  first  in 
frequency  of  mention  as  a  require¬ 
ment  for  the  certificate  for  the 
college  graduate.  This  important  ele¬ 
ment  of  the  teacher’s  professional 
training  is  required  by  nineteen  states 
and  recommended  by  four  others. 
Second  in  frequency  of  requirement  is 
educational  psychology.  This  is  re¬ 
quired  by  seventeen  states  and  recom¬ 
mended  by  six.  This  subject  there¬ 
fore  ranks  with  practice  teaching  if 
we  consider  frequency  of  recommend¬ 
ation  and  requirement  rather  than 
frequency  of  requirement  alone. 

Next  in  order  of  frequency  are 
general  method,  required  by  ten 
states  and  recommended  by  nine,  and 
special  method  required  by  ten  states 
and  recommended  by  eight.  Ranking 
next  in  order  of  mention  are  history 
of  education,  philosophy  or  principles 
of  education,  secondary  education, 
general  psychology,  school  adminis¬ 
tration,  tests  and  measurements,  and 
introduction  to  education. 

PRACTICE  TEACHING 

The  present  trends  in  practice 
teaching  are  of  especial  interest  to  all 
persons  engaged  in  the  work  of  teach¬ 
er  training.  As  already  stated,  prac¬ 
tice  teaching  is  now  required  by  the 
state  departments  of  nineteen  states 
for  the  type  of  certificate  under 
discussion.  These  are  Alabama,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Colorado,  Delaware,  Indiana, 
Kentucky,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Nevada,  New  Jersey,*  New 
York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,’ 
Utah,  Virginia,  Washington,  West 
Virginia.  Adding  to  these  the  four 
states  which  recommend,  but  do  not 

•If  certificate  is  to  be  convertible  into  •  life  cer¬ 
tificate  after  three-years  experience. 

•For  the  life  certificate  only. 


•See  Table  I  for  these  professional  requirements. 
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5  require,  practice  teaching  gives  a  total 
3  of  twenty-three.  This  represents  a 
P  net  increase  of  six  states  since  1925. 

Administrators  of  colleges  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  education  must  frequently 
consider  to  w^hat  extent  credit  for 
teaching  experience  should  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  a  substitute  for  practice 
teaching.  While  the  practices  of 
state  departments  of  education  are 
;  not  necessarily  ideal,  they  are  never- 
\  theless  of  definite  practical  interest. 
An  examination  of  the  bulletins  from 
the  state  departments  indicates  that 
[  of  the  twenty-three  states  which 
1  prescribe  or  recommend  practice 
i  teaching,  tw'elve  present  statements 
*  defining  the  conditions  under  which 
experience  may  be  substituted  for 
practice  teaching  imder  supendsion. 
Seven  of  these  states — Colorado, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Jer- 
sey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia 
I  — accept  three-years  experience;  Ken- 
I  tucky  accepts  two;  and  four  other 
I  states  accept  experience  equivalents 
I  of  from  one  year  to  forty  months. 

A  significant  fact  revealed  in  study- 

Iing  the  attitude  of  the  states  on  this 
matter  is  that  at  least  two  states  have 
recently  revdsed  their  policies  regard- 
/  ing  substitution  of  experience  for 
'  practice  teaching.  West  Virginia,  not 
included  in  the  foregoing  total  of 
twelve  states,  announced  that  “after 
1926  no  school  credit  for  experience 
will  be  accepted  on  any  kind  of  a 
teacher’s  certificate.”  Ohio  has  just 
announced  that  experience  shall  no 
longer  be  substituted  for  practice 
1  teaching  unless  the  applicant  can 
I  pass  a  rigorous  theoretical  and  prac- 
*  tical  teaching  test.  In  addition  to 

(this  the  applicant  must,  of  course, 
present  evidence  of  experience  in  the 
particular  field  for  which  certification 
I  is  desired.^ 


■This  information  is  contained  in  a  mimeographed 
Mter  from  the  Ohio  State  Department  of  Education, 
Pebniarr,  1B28. 


CONCLUSION 

A  study  of  existing  standards 
presents  certain  features  deserving  of 
emphasis.  These  are  as  follows: 

1.  There  is  no  agreement  as  to  the 
minimum  amount,  or  specific  details, 
of  the  professional  training  which 
the  high-school  teacher  should  have. 
The  investigation  into  this  problem 
that  is  now  being  carried  on  by  the 
North  Central  Association  gives 
promise  of  definite  progress  toward 
more  valid  and  uniform  standards. 
Extensive  and  careful  research  is 
needed  in  this  field. 

2.  California,  which  requires  grad¬ 
uate  preparation  of  the  high-school 
teacher,  presents  the  outstanding 
example  of  high  certification  stand¬ 
ards.  Whether  other  states  will 
follow  her  example  during  the  next 
decade  will  be  of  interest  to 
educators. 

3.  The  abandonment  of  the  inferior 
grades  of  teachers’  certificates,  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  states 
which  require  practice  teaching, 
the  discontinuance  of  substituting 
experience  for  practice  teaching 
under  supervision,  and  the  raising 
of  the  standard  for  professional 
preparation  from  eleven  to  fifteen 
semester  hours  by  the  North  Cen¬ 
tral  Association — these  indicate  the 
advancing  standards  for  high-school 
teacher  training. 


In  the  Bulletin  of  January  11  it 
w'as  stated  that  a  News  Bureau  had 
recently  been  created  at  Ohio  State 
University.  Such  a  bureau,  however, 
has  been  in  existence  since  1920. 
The  organization  which  was  created 
is  called  a  Publicity  Council  and 
consists  of  representatives  from  each 
of  the  schools  and  colleges  and  other 
more  or  less  independent  agencies  on 
the  campus. 
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THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  THE  REORGANIZATION 
OF  SECONDARY  EDUCATION^ 

E.  E.  Lewis 
Ohio  State  University 


During  the  last  two  decades  an¬ 
other  profound  change  in  our  con¬ 
ception  of  secondary  education  has 
been  taking  place.  Thirty  years  ago 
we  were  startled  by  the  prophetic 
utterances  of  Eliot,  Harper,  James, 
Draper,  Jordan,  and  others  who 
frankly  advocated  a  redefinition  of 
secondary  education.  Today  we 
accept,  in  theory  at  least,  the  defini¬ 
tion  these  great  leaders  gave  us. 
Secondary  education,  according  to 
the  thought  of  these  men,  should 
begin  with  the  seventh  grade  and 
should  extend  for  about  eight  years, 
or  through  the  sophomore  year  of 
what  is  commonly  called  the  college 
course.  Not  only  do  we  accept  this 
in  theory,  but  in  practice  we  have 
experimented  widely  with  the  idea 
until  now  it  is  possible  to  see  here 
and  there  the  broad  outlines  of  a 
newly  reorganized  secondary  school 
emerging.  We  find  a  6-6-2  organ¬ 
ization,  that  is,  a  six-year  elementary 
school  followed  by  a  six-year  high 
school,  which  in  turn  is  followed  by  a 
two-year  junior  college.  We  find 
also  a  6-3-3-2  organization,  and  in  a 
few  places  the  suggestion  of  a  6-4-4 
plan  of  organization,  that  is,  a  six- 
year  elementary  school,  a  four-year 
high  school,  and  a  four-year  college 
which  embraces  the  two  upper  years 
of  the  present  high  school  and  the 
two  years  of  the  present  junior 
college.  There  are  those  who  feel 
that  the  6-4-4  plan  may  become  the 
typical  city  secondary-school  system 
of  half  a  century  hence. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
twentieth  century  the  high  school 

•An  address  delivered  before  the  1927  meeting  of  the 
Ohio  State  Teachers  Association. 


became  a  common  school  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  theory.  The  right  to  a 
high-school  education  became  the 
birthright,  so  to  speak,  of  every 
American  boy  and  girl.  High  schools 
have  been  opened  in  the  United 
States  at  the  rate  of  one  new  school 
each  day  for  every  day  during  the 
last  forty  years  until  today  there  are 
approximately  twenty-three  thou¬ 
sand  high  schools  of  all  types  in  the 
United  States  enrolling  nearly  four 
million  students. 

The  annual  increase  in  high-school 
enrollment  is  about  14  percent.  The 
number  of  persons  graduated  from 
high  schools  in  a  given  year  will, 
at  this  rate,  double  during  the  next 
five  or  six  years. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
50  percent  of  the  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  14  and  17 
inclusive — the  so-called  high-school 
years — are  now  attending  public  or 
private  schools.  The  percent  is  con¬ 
stantly  increasing,  and  high  schools 
are  holding  a  larger  proportion  of 
youths.  This  means  that  if  the  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  United  States  were  to 
remain  stationary,  enrollment  in  high 
schools  w’ould  continue  to  increase 
for  some  years  to  come.  But,  the  pop¬ 
ulation  does  not  remain  stationary; 
it  increases  by  immigration  and  ex¬ 
cess  of  births  over  deaths.  Hence, 
the  enrollment  in  high  school  increases 
as  the  population  increases,  and 
also  as  the  educational  tradition  is 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  each 
generation  consumes  more  education 
than  the  previous  generation. 

The  enrollment  in  higher  educa¬ 
tional  schools  has  increased  during 
the  last  twenty  years.  For  example, 
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from  1900  to  1925  the  population  of 
Ohio  increased  52  percent;  the  grade- 
school  enrollment,  36  percent;  the 
high-school  enrollment,  286  percent; 
and  the  college  and  university  enroll¬ 
ment,  460  percent.  There  are  nearly 
one  million  in  colleges  today — more 
than  in  the  high  schools  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago. 

Never  before  has  any  nation  equaled 
ours  in  terms  of  distributed  prosperity 
and  advantages.  Furthermore,  there 
seems  to  be  no  let  up.  We  grow 
richer  daily  in  comparison  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth. 

These  facts  and  many  others  are 
I  evidence  that  schools  and  other 
means  of  education  will  continue  to 
increase  during  the  next  quarter  of  a 
century.  As  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties  increase,  the  movement  to  re¬ 
organize  the  upper  levels  of  secondary 
education  wdll  receive  greater  and 
greater  attention  during  the  next  two 
decades.  In  the  light  of  the  facts 
given,  attention  is  directed  to  the 
problems  of  organizing  and  main¬ 
taining  public  regional  junior  colleges 
as  part  of  the  public-school  system 
of  the  commtmity. 

President  Harper,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  is  often  referred 
to  as  “the  father  of  the  junior 
college,”  although  there  are  evidences 
of  the  idea  prior  to  his  advocacy. 
As  early  as  1896,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools,  President 
Jesse,  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
said,  “The  first  two  years  of  college 
are  really  secondary  in  character.” 
President  Draper,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  said  at  the  same  meeting, 
“We  cannot  tell  just  where  the  high- 
school  course  is  to  end  and  the 
college  course  is  to  commence.” 
This  conception  is  now  accepted  both 
m  theory  and  in  practice  throughout 
the  nation. 

In  the  early  eighties,  Edmund  J. 


James,  then  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  attempted  to  divide 
the  University  into  upper  and  lower 
divisions.  About  the  same  time, 
Michigan  recognized  a  division  be¬ 
tween  the  upper  two  years  and  the 
lower  two  years  and  inaugurated  a 
major  and  minor  system  for  the 
purpose  of  specialization  which  has 
since  been  adopted  in  practically  all 
universities.  President  Harper  actu¬ 
ally  carried  out  at  Chicago  a  plan 
for  partially  separating  the  lower 
division  from  the  upper,  and  about 
1896,  Western  Reserve  University 
attempted  the  same  thing  but  failed 
to  maintain  it. 

Koos  and  Brush  both  state  that 
the  Township  High  School  at  Joliet, 
Illinois,  was  first  to  organize  a  public 
junior  college.  This  innovation,  urged 
and  promoted  by  President  Harper, 
began  in  1902  with  a  half-dozen 
students. 

In  1903,  the  National  Education 
Association  conducted  a  symposium 
on  shortening  the  college  course  to 
three  years.  The  arguments  advanced 
centered  largely  around  the  European 
precedence  for  the  reorganizing  of 
secondary  education  in  America  into 
a  six-  or  eight-year  unit.  Eliot, 
Harper,  and  others  participated  in 
the  discussion  and  frankly  advocated 
the  upward  extension  of  high-school 
education. 

Dr.  James,  in  his  inaugural  address 
as  President  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  in  1905  strongly  recom¬ 
mended  and  predicted  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  the  work  of  the  imiversity 
by  “a  continued  growth  at  the  top 
and  a  lopping  off  at  the  bottom.” 
He  said: 

My  own  idea  is  that  the  university  ought 
not  to  be  engaged  in  secondary  work  at  all; 
and  by  secondary  work  I  mean  work  which 
is  necessary  as  a  prelinrinary  preparation 
for  the  pursuit  of  special,  professional, 
that  is,  scientific,  study.  Consequently, 
our  secondary  schools,  our  high  schools. 
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and  onr  colleges  will  be  expected  to  take 
more  and  more  of  the  work  which  is  done 
in  the  lower  classes  of  the  different  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  university  as  at  present 
constituted,  until  we  shall  have  reached  a 
point  where  every  student  coming  into  the 
imiversity  will  have  a  suitable  preliminary 
training  to  enable  him  to  take  up,  with 
profit  and  advantage,  university  studies  in 
a  university  spirit  and  by  university 

methods . Certainly  every  town  of 

fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  and,  perhaps, 
every  town  of  twenty  thousand  in  the 
United  States — surely  every  county  in  this 
state — should  be  able,  through  the  activity 
of  either  public  agencies  or  of  private 
beneficence,  to  offer  the  facilities  for 
acquiring  this  secondary  grade  of  educa¬ 
tion  which  is  appropriate  to  the  high 
school  and  the  college. 

In  1907,  David  Starr  Jordan  made 
the  following  request  of  the  Trustees 
of  Stanford  University: 

I  ask  your  board  to  consider  the  oroject 
of  the  immediate  separation  of  the  junior 
college  from  the  university  or  the  vmi- 
versity  college,  and  to  consider  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  requiring  the  work  of  the  junior 
college  as  a  requisite  for  admission  to  the 
university  on  and  after  the  year  1913,  or 
as  soon  as  a  number  of  the  best  equipped 
schools  of  the  state  are  prepared  to  under¬ 
take  this  work. 

The  Trustees  delayed  action,  how¬ 
ever,  until  1927. 

In  1907  California  passed  permis¬ 
sive  legislation  which  authorized  the 
board  of  any  high-school  district  “To 
prescribe  post-graduate  courses  of 
study  for  the  graduates  of  such  high 
schools,  which  courses  shall  approxi¬ 
mate  the  studies  prescribed  in  the 
first  two  years  of  the  university 
courses.”  Fresno  was  the  first  to 
take  advantage  of  this  permissive 
law.  By  1910  there  were  ten  of 
these  “upward  extensions  of  the  high 
school”  in  California  alone,  with  a 
combined  enrollment  of  about  700 
students. 

Crane  Technical  High  School  at 
Chicago  instituted  junior  college  work 
in  1911.  During  the  same  year,  cer¬ 
tain  weak  denominational  colleges  in 
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Missouri  sought  advice  from  the  foot 
state  university.  This  resulted  in  Jjqj-, 
many  of  them  reorganizing  into  two-  Uni 
year  junior  colleges  which  might  do  fhe 
two  years  of  work  well,  rather  than  uin 
four  years  poorly.  In  1915  Kansas  gith 
City  Junior  College  was  established, 
Between  1910  and  1920  the  enroll-  pj-^ 
ment  in  high  schools  and  colleges  jpt 
increased  steadily,  in  fact,  phencmen-  jnu 

.  .  mu 

College  administration  everywhere  ] 

began  to  think  and  talk  of  the  junior 
colleges  as  never  before.  They  cast  '  me 
about  for  more  practical  means  of  I 
handling  the  enormous  freshmen  and  f  of 
sophomore  enrollments.  As  a  result,  ■  gf- 
many  efforts  were  made  to  organize  I  ^ 
separate  junior  colleges,  both  public  [  gp 
and  private.  It  is  estimated  that '  hi, 
there  were,  in  1925,  approximately 
250  junior  colleges  in  the  United  ^3 

States.  Of  this  number,  from  75  ^ 

to  100  were  publicly  supported  insti-  ^ 
tutions.  The  public  junior  colleges  g, 
are  found  in  thirteen  states — chiefly  j-( 

in  California,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Min¬ 
nesota,  Missouri,  Illinois,  and  Kansas.  j, 
Several  states,  including  Illinois,  Kan-  ,  g 
sas,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri, 
and  California,  have  laws  similar  to  ,  g 
California’s  Taw  of  1907  which  gave  I  , 
communities  the  authority  to  estab-  I  ] 
lish  junior  colleges.  I  ^ 

The  1917  law  of  Kansas  gave  I  , 
boards  of  education  of  first-  and  ,  , 
second-class  cities  and  of  county  r 
high  schools  power  to  provide  for  an 
extension  of  the  high-school  course  of 
study  by  establishing  a  two-year  ; 
advance  course,  if  a  majority  of  the  1 
electors  should  favor  it.  It  also 
authorized  the  two-mill  levy  in  cities  I 
and  a  one-tenth-mill  levy  in  counties  f 
for  the  support  of  a  junior  college.  | 
Charleston,  South  Carolina,  estab-  I 
lished  the  first  municipally  supported  1 
college  in  1837.  The  city  of  New 
York  in  1849  and  again  in  1870  did 
the  same.  There  is  now  a  move  on  : 
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foot  for  a  public  college  in  each 
borough  of  New  York.  Cincinnati 
University  was  established  in  1870. 
There  are  now  in  the  United  States 
nine  tax-supported  municipal  univer¬ 
sities  granting  degrees  for  four-years 
work.  This  does  not  include  technical, 
professional,  and  teacher-training  in¬ 
stitutions  that  are  maintained  by 
municipalities,  the  number  of  which 
must  run  into  the  hundreds. 

In  1917  California  passed  a  law 
not  only  permitting  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  junior  colleges  but  actually 
recognizing  them  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  secondary-school  system  of  the 
state.  State  aid  was  granted  on  the 
same  basis  as  for  regular  high-school 
students.  The  law  stated  that  “Any 
high-school  district  having  an  assessed 
valuation  of  three  million  dollars  of 
taxable  property  might  organize  a 
junior-college  department,  by  vote  of 
its  board  of  trustees.  State  aid  was 
granted  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
regular  high-school  students.” 

W.  M.  Proctor,  in  his  study  of  the 
junior  college,  says,  “The  recognition 
accorded  to  the  junior  college  by  the 
law  of  1917  and  the  active  support 
and  interest  of  the  two  leading  uni¬ 
versities  in  California  resulted  by 
1919  in  a  total  of  twenty-one  junior 
colleges  having  an  estimated  enroll¬ 
ment  of  about  eighteen  hundred 
students.”^  Again,  in  1921,  Cali¬ 
fornia  enacted  legislation  affecting 
junior  colleges.  Proctor  says  further: 

The  junior  college  law  of  1921  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  property  valuation 
of  ten  million  dollars  and  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  four  himdred  students  in  the 
high  school  district  which  wished  to  or¬ 
ganize  a  junior  college  that  could  become 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Also  such  district  after  the  second 
year,  must  show  an  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance  of  seventy-five  in  the  jimior  college 
division,  in  order  to  retain  its  status. 


^Tke  Junior  College:  Its  Organization  and  Administra^ 
Stanford  University.  California.  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1927.  pp.  2-3. 


Three  types  of  junior  college  were  auth¬ 
orized,  i.  e.,  single  district,  union  district, 
and  coimty  jtmior  c  dleges.  This  law  also 
provided  for  state  aid  to  junior  college 
districts  complying  with  its  provisions, 
amounting  to  $2,000  per  year  for  being  a 
junior  college  and  $100  per  student  in 
average  daily  attendance. 

As  each  of  the  other  stages  in  the 
development  of  the  jtmior  college  of 
California  was  associated  with  a  significant 
bit  of  legislation,  so  too  is  the  fourth 
stage.  The  junior  college  law  of  1927, 
marks  the  coming  of  the  jimior  college 
completely  into  its  own.  Two  new  types 
are  provided  for,  the  joint  union,  and  the 
joint  coimty  junior  college  districts;  and 
other  important  matters  are  therein  set 
forth  which  give  the  junior  college  a 
definite  and  permanent  status  in  the  public 
school  system  of  the  state.* 

At  the  present  time  California  has 
thirty-one  jtmior  colleges  enrolling 
more  than  six  thousand  students. 
There  were,  in  one  period  of  the  de¬ 
velopment,  forty-four.  Either  the 
enrollment  was  too  small  or  the  tax 
burden  too  heavy  for  the  thirteen 
which  went  out  of  existence. 

A  substantial  financial  background 
and  a  sufficiently  large  student  body 
are  necessary  to  assure  the  success  of 
a  junior  college.  The  California 
junior-college  law  of  1921  stipulated 
that  there  should  be  a  property  value 
of  at  least  ten  million  dollars  and 
an  average  daily  attendance  of  four 
hundred  high-school  students  in  the 
district  served.  It  also  provided  that 
after  the  second  year  the  jimior 
college  should  have  an  average  daily 
attendance  of  seventy-five  in  order 
to  retain  its  status.  If  these  standards 
were  applied  to  the  250  junior  colleges 
in  the  United  States  at  least  a  fourth 
of  them  would  be  forced  to  close. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  raise  the  standards  set  by  the 
California  law.  In  any  case,  the 
legislature,  the  state  department  of 
education,  and  the  higher  educational 
{Continued  on  page  83) 
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ON  TO  BOSTON 

About  the  time  this  issue  of  the 
Bulletin  reaches  its  readers,  large 
numbers  of  them  will  be  leaving  for 
Boston  to  attend  the  annual  session 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
of  the  National  Education  Associa¬ 
tion.  While  the  name  suggests  that 
it  is  primarily  intended  for  those 
in  administrative  positions,  college 
teachers  of  education  and  super¬ 
visors,  as  well  as  superintendents  and 
principals,  wdll  find  help  and  inspira¬ 
tion  in  the  programs.  It  is  a  meeting 
of  thousands  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States — men  and  women  who 
are  seriously  engaged  in  the  education 
of  youth  and  eager  to  learn  more 
and  more  of  method  and  material, 
practice  and  theory,  which  will  assist 
them  in  their  daily  tasks. 

Comparing  the  contents  in  a  volume 
of  the  Proceedings  of  this  body  for 
twenty  years  ago  with  those  in  an 
an  issue  for  the  past  year  brings  out 
two  interesting  facts.  First,  the  more 
recent  volume  records  addresses  which 
give  evidence  of  careful  and  objective 
research ;  second,  that  of  earlier  days 
contains  logically  arranged  arguments 
based  upon  a  priori  reasoning.  Many 
more  abstract  and  dogmatic  state¬ 
ments  and  appeals  to  authority  are 


found  in  the  older  Proceedings.  Now  i 
there  is  an  appeal  to  data  from  care-  1 
fully  controlled  experimentation.  The  t 

reason  for  this  change  is  readily  1 

ascertained.  1 

The  last  two  decades  have  been  i 

marked  by  the  application  of  scientific  '  \ 

method  in  education.  We  have  learned  '  1 

much  about  mental  abilities  and  the  i  1 
relative  value  of  different  methods.  ,  i 
We  have  attempted  to  analyze  the 
curriculum  in  an  effort  to  determine  ! 
whether  the  best  possible  materials  > 
for  the  purpose  in  mind  have  been 
used.  We  have  endeavored  to  clarify  ’ 
our  thinking  about  the  aims  or  goals  I 
of  education  and  have  sought  to  I 
align  our  objectives  with  the  modem  j 
social  order.  We  have  foimd  that 
but  little  change  was  necessary'  in  fl 
some  fields — objectives  seemed  well  * 
fixed,  ends  reasonably  well  accepted  ^ 
by  the  majority.  In  other  fields  we  " 
have  almost  about-faced  and  are  now  I 
seeking  new  materials  and  methods  I 
to  meet  the  radical  change  in  the  I 
social  order.  j 

Many  important  problems  will  be  I 
considered  by  the  speakers  at  this  I 
great  gathering.  The  best  thought  in 
the  field  will  be  expressed,  the  latest 
discoveries  in  education  revealed.  I 
Most  papers  will  deal  with  rather  I 
minute  segments  of  the  whole  prob-  I 
lem,  but  he  who  conscientiously  I 
attends  the  daily  programs,  Ausiting  | 
various  departments  or  affiliated  or- 
ganzations,  wdll  come  aw'ay  with  a 
knowledge  of  what  our  leaders  in  edu¬ 
cation  are  thinking. 

In  a  country  like  ours  where  there 
is  a  maximum  of  local  freedom  and  a  ' 
minimum  of  central  direction,  the  J 
progress  of  remote  and  more  or  less  I 
isolated  sections  depends  largely  up-  I 
on  the  extent  to  which  superintend-  P 
ents  attend  such  cosmopolitan  gather-  | 
ings,  see  the  general  tendencies,  and 
carry'  back  to  these  communities  the 
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messages  and  vision  there  expressed. 
State  departments  of  education  are 
almost  always  represented,  and  the 
larger  cities  and  colleges  have  mem¬ 
bers  in  attendance.  Too  many  of  the 
smaller  units,  however,  do  not  see 
the  value  of  this  inspiration  and 
knowledge  and  fail  to  make  it 
possible  for  their  school  superintend¬ 
ents  or  supervisors  to  attend. 

E.  J.  A. 

The  American  and  Canadian  Com¬ 
mittees  on  Foreign  Languages  have 
been  studying  various  phases  of  in¬ 
struction  in  the  languages  under  a 
subvention  from  the  Carnegie  Cor¬ 
poration.  Two  volumes  of  the  studies 
have  recently  come  from  the  press. 

Wood,  of  the  Columbia  University 
Research  Bureau,  is  the  author  of  the 
first  volume.*  He  studied  the  use 
of  objective  examinations  in  modem 
languages  in  the  junior  high  schools 
and  in  connection  with  the  Regents 
Examinations  in  the  senior  high 
schools.  The  results  of  his  study  are 
presented  in  graphic  and  tabular 
form.  His  conclusions  are  supported 
by  the  facts  presented.  Some  of  his 
observations  are  worth  quoting.  For 
example: 

Learning  our  students  is  just  as  important 
as  teaching  them;  indeed  it  is  prerequisite 
to  good  teaching.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  if  one-fourth  of  the  energy  now 
devoted  to  teaching  were  devoted  to 
learning  our  students,  the  remaining 
three-fourths  would  produce  ten  times  the 
good  results  now  achieved,  and  would 
eliminate  most  of  the  ills  that  attend 
our  present  half-blind  teaching  efforts. 
....  We  are  now  in  the  position  of 
medical  doctors  who  treat  patients  en 
masse,  without  troubling  to  make  indiv¬ 
idual  diagnoses  or  checking  up  on  the 
course  of  the  malady  or  the  effects  of  the 
treatment.  The  analogy  breaks  down  at 


■Wood.  Ben  D.  New  York  Experiments  vntk  New- 
Tjpe  Modern  Language  Tests.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Company,  1927.  rrii  -1-339  pp. 


this  point,  however,  because  no  doctor 
boasts  of  the  high  mortality  rates  in  his 
practice,  but  many  teachers  do  just  this 
under  the  guise  of  maintaining  high 
standards. 

He  finds  the  Regents  Examinations 
right  in  principle,  but  shows  that  the 
type  of  examination  needs  to  be 
modified.  At  least  half  the  total 
time  should  be  given  to  objective 
examinations  which  are  more  valuable 
from  many  standpoints.  The  Regents 
require  five  recitations  per  week  for 
the  school  year  for  French  I,  French 
II,  and  so  on.  Wood  condemns  this 
old  time-serving  conception  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  no  uncertain  terms. 

The  retention  in  the  French  II  class  of 
the  300  odd  students  who  in  actual  achieve¬ 
ment  are  above  the  fourth-year  average  is 
a  clear  example  of  the  evil  workings  of  the 
old  time-serving  conception  of  education 
which  has  persistently  ignored  the  fact  of 
individual  differences.  It  is  only  one  of 
many  examples  that  might  be  cited  wherein 
the  rules  of  examining  agencies  put  a 
premium  on  stupidity  and  laziness  and  a 
penalty  on  intelligence  and  industry. 
Regents  rules,  like  those  of  the  College 
Entrance  Board,  prejudge  every  modem 
language  student  without  trial  by  jury  or 
any  other  of  the  amenities  which  the  law 
accords  to  the  worst  criminals,  and  sen¬ 
tences  them  to  a  fixed  number  of  years  in 
modem  language  classrooms. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  study 
Buswell  reports  a  study  of  the  eye 
movements  in  reading  a  foreign 
language.  In  his  investigation  he 
found  that  the  eye-movements  of 
adults  who  were  learning  to  read  a 
foreign  language  were  very  similar  to 
those  of  a  child  learning  to  read 
English.*  Experts  who  had  learned 
to  read  a  foreign  language  well  ex¬ 
hibited  much  the  same  types  of 
eye-movements  in  both  English  and 
foreign  language  selections  of  the 
same  relative  difficulty. 


’Buswell,  G.  T.  A  Laboratory  Study  of  Ike  Reading  o 
Modern  Foreign  Languages.  New  York,  Macmillan 
Company,  1927.  xii  +100  pp. 
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The  old  indirect  translation  method 
is  decidedly  inferior  to  the  direct 
method  in  developing  correct  reading 
habits.  High-school  and  college  stu¬ 
dents  show  about  the  same  relative 
maturity  in  their  reading  habits  after 
two  years  of  study,  but  elementary 
school  children  fall  far  below  this 
level. 

Busv/ell’s  study  is  abundantly  illus¬ 
trated  with  charts  showing  the  eye- 
movements  of  readers  of  different 
types  and  of  different  stages  of 
maturity.  French,  German,  Spanish, 


and  Latin  were  studied,  and  each 
was  checked  against  English  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  same  relative  difficulty. 
No  essential  differences  were  found 
in  the  degrees  of  maturity  reached  in 
the  same  amount  of  time  in  the  three 
modem  languages. 

These  two  volumes  are  significant 
contributions  in  two  respects,  first, 
as  scientific  studies  in  education; 
and  secondly,  as  studies  of  the 
languages.  Modem  language  teachers 
will  find  the  series  deserving  more 
than  cursory  reading. 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES^ 

R.  H.  Eckelberry 
Ohio  State  University 


MOKE  RECENT  MUNICIPAL 
UNIVERSITIES 

In  1870,  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  City  of  New  York  established  a 
“Normal  and  High  School”  to  fur¬ 
nish  girls  with  educational  advantages 
comparable  to  those  provided  for 
boys  by  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  and  to  train  teachers  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  A 
three-year  course  of  study  was  offered, 
to  which  students  were  admitted  bj' 
written  examination  on  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work  of  the  elementary 
schools.® 

While  the  institution  was  intended 
primarily  for  the  education  of  pro¬ 
spective  teachers,  others  were  not 
excluded.  Moreover,  the  President, 
Thomas  Hunter,  insisted  from  the 
beginning  that  the  teacher  needed  not 

'See  this  Bulletin,  January  11  and  25,  192S,  for  first 
two  articles  in  this  series. 

^Annual  Report.  New  York,  Board  of  Education, 
1867,  pp.  8.  24;  1869.  p.  51;  Annual  Report  of  the  President 
of  the  Normal  College  of  ike  City  of  A'eu'  York.  New 
York,  1871.  p.  9. 


only  an  acquaintance  with  the  sub-  I 
ject-matter  he  was  to  teach  and  I 
training  in  the  science  and  art  of  I 
teaching  but  also  a  broad  liberal  | 
education.®  The  course  of  study,  | 
therefore,  included  such  subjects  as  * 
Latin,  French,  German,  natural  phil¬ 
osophy,  chemistr\%  mineralogy,  and  I 
intellectual  philosophy.*  I 

In  1888,  at  the  request  of  the  I 
Board  of  Education,  the  institution  I 
was  rechartered  as  The  Nomial  K 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  I 
was  given  power  to  confer  degrees  in  F 
liberal  arts.  The  members  of  the 
Beard  of  Education  and  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  college  constituted  the  I 
Board  of  Tmstees  ex  officio.®  In  1877,  I 
the  authorities  began  to  raise  the  I 
standards  of  the  school  by  extending  | 
the  course  of  study.  This  was  con¬ 
tinued  until  lfi(i8,  when  a  four-year 
college  course  based  on  a  standard 

^Report  of  the  President .  1875.  p.  55. 

1870.  pp.  6-7;  1871,  pp.  11-12. 

^Lau'S  of  New  York,  1888.  Chapter  580.  j 
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high-school  course  was  required  for 
graduation.  This  led  to  the  full 
recognition  of  the  degree  by  the 
Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.' 

The  institution  aimed,  from  the 
beginning,  to  give  its  students  a  well- 
rounded  liberal  education.  It  was 
attended  by  many  who  had  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  entering  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  as  the  only  means  available  to 
them  for  the  pursuit  of  higher  studies. 
After  the  full  recognition  of  its  col¬ 
legiate  status  in  1908,  the  mmiber  of 
such  students  increased.  Under  these 
circiunstances,  the  name.  Normal 
College,  became  inappropriate  and 
misleading,  and  agitation  to  change 
it  was  started  by  alumnae  and  friends 
of  the  institution.®  This  resulted,  in 
1914,  in  the  passage  of  an  act  which 
i  changed  the  name  to  Hunter  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  in  honor 
i  of  the  first  president.® 

The  most  important  developments 
in  the  history  of  the  college  since  1914 
have  been  the  creation  by  the 
Legislature  of  a  separate,  mayor- 
appointed  board  of  trustees,  replacing 
the  ex-officio  board,*  and  the  establish¬ 
ment,  in  1917,  of  extension  and  eve¬ 
ning  courses  for  the  benefit  of  those 
employed  during  the  day.  These 
courses  have  grown  until  they  now 
f  include  a  great  variety  of  subjects 
,  and  enroll  many  hundreds  of  students. 

As  a  result  of  agitation  for  several 
years  for  the  establishment  of  a 
college  in  Brooklyn  in  order  to  pro¬ 
vide  better  accomodations  for  students 
living  in  that  borough,  and  of  a 
movement  for  a  closer  union  of  City 
College  and  Hunter  College,  the  New 
“  York  Legislature  in  1926  passed  an 


'Annual  Report  of  Ike  President.  1908.  pp.  9-11.  The 
preparatory  department  of  the  college  has  been  con¬ 
tinued,  but  has  long  since  ceased  to  supply  more  than  a 
fraction  of  the  students  of  the  collegiate  department. 

'Ibid.,  1908.  p.  20. 

'Laws  of  New  York,  1914.  Chapter  115. 

'Ibid.,  ms.  Chapter  516. 


act  creating  the  Board  of  Higher 
Education  for  New  York  City.  Not 
later  than  1929,  this  Board  is  to 
take  over  control  of  City  College  and 
Hunter  College.  It  is  given  power  to 
establish  college  units  in  the  various 
boroughs  of  the  city  and  is  directed 
to  establish  such  a  unit  in  Brookh  n.® 
Under  this  law,  the  Brooklyn  College 
Center  was  opened  in  the  fall  of  1926; 
members  of  the  staffs  of  City  College 
and  Hunter  College  carry  on  the 
classwork.  The  Board  intends  eventu¬ 
ally  to  establish  a  college  in  each 
borough. 

The  chartering  of  the  University  of 
Louisville  as  a  municipal  institution 
and  the  operation  of  certain  depart¬ 
ments  of  it  antedate  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  every  other  mimicipal  uni¬ 
versity  in  the  United  States  except 
that  at  Charleston.  Because  it  did 
not  become  a  full  municipal  imi- 
versity — as  defined  for  purposes  of 
this  series  of  articles — until  1907,  it 
is  here  considered  among  the  more 
recent  examples  of  the  type.® 

The  Legislature  of  Kentucky,  in 
1798,  chartered  the  Jefferson  Semi¬ 
nary  in  Louisville  as  a  private  corpo¬ 
ration  and  gave  it  an  endowment  of 
six  thousand  acres  of  land.®  In  1830, 
the  Seminary  was  authorized  by  the 
Legislature  to  transfer  half  its  prop¬ 
erty  to  the  city  “for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  suitable  building  for  a 
high  school  in  Louisville.”®  In  accord¬ 
ance  with  this  act,  a  school  was 
immediately  opened  under  the  name 
of  Louisville  College,  which,  after  a 
decade  of  moderate  success,  received 
a  charter  from  the  State  Legislature. 


'Ibid.,  me.  Chapter  407. 

*Sce  this  Bulletin,  7:4,  January  11,  1928. 

’The  practice  of  state  aid  to  academies  in  the  form  of 
land  or  money  grants  was  quite  common  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries.  See  Brown. 
E.  E.  The  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools.  New  York. 
Longmans,  Green  and  Company,  1924.  Chapter  10, 
especially  pp.  210,  217-20. 

'Acts  of  the  General  .Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Kentucky.  December  Session,  1829.  Chapter  3S1. 
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Control  was  vested  in  a  board  of  nine, 
chosen  by  the  Mayor  and  Council, 
which  was  given  power  to  confer  the 
usual  degrees^  Louisville  thus  very 
early  had  a  true  municipal  college, 
but,  strangely  enough,  it  was  not 
from  this  institution  that  the  present 
U ni versity  of  Louisville  was  developed. 

The  Medical  Institute  of  Louisville 
was  chartered  as  a  private  corporation 
in  1833,*  but  little  or  nothing  was 
done  toward  opening  it  until  1837. 
In  that  year,  as  the  result  of  a 
popular  movement  led  by  Dr.  Charles 
Caldwell,  the  City  Council  set  aside  a 
“University  Square”  and  appropri¬ 
ated  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
building  and  apparatus  for  a  medical 
school  controlled  by  the  Medical 
Institute,  with  the  proviso  that  if 
a  charter  for  a  college  or  university 
should  be  obtained,  the  property 
should  be  conveyed  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  Medical  Institute  to  the  Trustees 
of  the  University.®  The  intention  was 
to  establish  a  imiversity,  of  which  a 
medical  school  should  be  one  depart¬ 
ment,  a  law  school  another,  and  the 
Louisville  College  a  third. 

The  Medical  School  opened  the 
same  year  and  entered  upon  a  very 
successful  career.  Influenced  by  its 
great  success,  the  city  in  1846  secured 
a  charter  for  the  University  of 
Louisville  which  was  placed  under 
the  control  of  a  Board  of  Trustees 
appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council. 
This  Board  was  given  all  the  “power 
and  authority  necessary  for  an  ex¬ 
tended  university  of  learning.”^  The 
Medical  School  was  turned  over  to 
the  Trustees  of  the  University  in 
accordance  with  the  agreement  of 


'Ibid.,  December  Session,  1839.  Chapter  91. 

'Ibid.,  Session  1832-33.  Chapter  244. 

•Autobiography  of  Charles  Caldwell,  M.  D.  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Lippincott,  Grambo  and  Company,  1855. 
pp.  4034)4.  Collection  of  Acts  Concerning  the  City  of 
Louisville,  1780-1868.  (Copy  in  the  Louisville  Free 
Public  Library;  place  and  date  of  publication  tom  off.) 

pp.  101-02. 

•.\cls.  December  Session,  1845.  Chapter  137. 


1837,  and  a  law  department  was 
established.  The  Louisville  College, 
however,  was  never  united  with  the 
University,  but  after  a  few  years  lost 
its  identity  as  a  separate  institution 
and  became  a  part  of  the  public- 
school  system  of  the  city  as  the  Male 
High  School.  I 

From  1846  to  1906,  the  University 
of  Louisville  consisted  simply  of  these 
two  professional  schools.  In  the  latter 
year,  the  Trustees  of  the  University, 
influenced  by  the  lack  of  provisions 
in  the  city  for  higher  education  except 
in  law  and  medicine,  took  steps  to 
establish  a  college  of  liberal  arts  as  a 
division  of  the  University.®  Buildings, 
equipment,  and  funds  were  lacking, 
but  the  Trustees  believed  that  if  the 
institution  became  a  going  concern, 
they  would  be  able  to  secure  public 
and  private  support  for  it.  Fifteen 
thousand  dollars  were  secured  through 
private  subscriptions,  a  building  was 
rented,  and  the  College  of  Liberal 
Arts  was  opened  in  September,  1907.® 
Since  1907,  the  University  has  made 
great  progress.  Outstanding  steps  in 
this  progress  have  been :  the  union  of 
four  local  medical  schools  with  the  I 
University  in  1908;  regular  annual  \ 
appropriations  by  the  city  since,  and 
including  1909,  and  passage  of  a  law  in 
1916  permitting  a  special  university 
tax  levy;^  the  consolidation  with  the 
University  of  the  Louisville  College 
of  Dentistry  in  1918;  the  acquisition 
in  1923  of  a  new  campus  and  build¬ 
ings;  and  the  opening  in  1925  of  an 
engineering  school. 

The  University  of  the  City  of 
Toledo  grew  out  of  a  privately  con¬ 
trolled  manual  training  school  known 
as  the  Toledo  University  of  Arts  and 
Trades.  It  was  endowed  in  1872  by  " 


•Louisville  Courier- Journal,  May  31. 190fl;  June  14, 1909. 

•Annual  Report  of  the  University  of  Louisville.  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  University  of  Louisville,  1913-14. 
p.  9. 

•Acts,  1916.  Chapter  52. 
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Mr.  Jessup  W.  Scott,  a  resident  of 
the  city,  and  opened  in  1875d  Due 
to  financial  inability  to  maintain  the 
institution,  the  Trustees  in  1885 
tendered  the  school  and  its  property 
to  the  city,  under  the  pro\-isions  of 
the  statutes  which  had  been  enacted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  but  which  were  general 
in  form.*  The  City  Council  accepted 
the  trust  and  on  March  18,  passed  an 
ordinance  establishing  Toledo  Uni¬ 
versity.  This  ordinance  provided  that 
“The  first  department  of  such  uni¬ 
versity  to  be  opened  shall  be  desig¬ 
nated  and  known  as  the  Manual 
Training  School  and  shall  be  devoted 
to  instruction  in  the  practical  arts 
and  trades.”* 

In  March  of  1885,  under  authority 
of  a  law  secured  for  that  purpose,^ 
the  Board  of  Education  leased  to  the 
University  part  of  the  grounds  of  the 
Central  High  School  as  a  site  for  a 
manual  training  school.  The  lease 
was  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  and 
was  subject  to  indefinite  renew^al 
unless  after  that  interval  the  high 
school  should  need  the  room,  in 
which  event  the  Board  of  Education 
should  pay  to  the  University  Directors 
the  appraised  value  of  the  building. 
Such  an  exigency,  however,  was  not 
expected  ever  to  arise.*  With  the 
T  money  raised  by  selling  some  of  their 
!  real  estate,  the  Directors  erected  a 
large  east  wing  of  the  high-school 
building,  which  was  formally  opened 
on  December  5,  1885,  as  the  Scott 
Manual  Training  School.® 

■The  deed  of  gift  is  reprinted  in  Scott.  F.  J.  The 
Present  Status  of  the  Project  for  a  Toledo  Unhersity  of 
i  Arts  and  Trades.  Toledo,  [no  publisher  given],  1903. 
■  pp.  32-35. 

t Annual  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Toledo  Uttitersily 
of  the  City  of  Toledo,  1888.  pp.  32-33. 

•The  ordinance  is  reprinted  in  Annual  Report  of  the 
Direciors,  1S8S,  pp.  70^10.  This  report  constitutes  a 
lection  of  Annual  Statement  of  the  Finances  of  Toledo,  the 
yoyor's  Message,  and  Reports  of  the  Various  Depart¬ 
ments,  1886. 

Ohio  Laws.  LXXXII,  121. 

*  Annual  Report  of  the  Directors,  1886,  p.  713. 

•Lot.  cit. 


The  net  result  of  the  creation  of 
Toledo  University  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  manual  training  school  of 
secondary  grade,  through  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Directors  of  the  University. 
The  building  in  which  the  work  was 
carried  on  was  owned  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity,  but  w'as  situated  on  land  owned 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  con¬ 
stituted  a  wing  of  the  Central  High- 
School  building,  the  main  part  of 
which  was  owned  by  the  Board  of 
Education.  The  students  were  boys 
and  girls  of  grammar-school  and 
high-school  age,  who  wished  to  take 
a  manual  training  course,  rather  than 
the  traditional  school  course.  Some 
of  the  instruction  was  provided  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  and  some 
by  the  University  Board.  The  school 
was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a  part 
of  the  public-school  system  of  the 
city.  Its  work  continued  until  1902 
without  any  essential  change  in  its 
character,  but  with  a  gradual  exten¬ 
sion  of  its  scope. 

On  May  10,  1902,  the  Ohio  Legis¬ 
lature  passed  a  law  by  which,  in 
cities  of  the  third  grade  of  the  first 
class — which  included  Toledo — the 
office  of  University  Director  was 
abolished,  and  the  administration  of 
all  educational  trusts  accepted  by  a 
City  Council  was  vested  in  the  local 
Board  of  Education.*  Under  this 
law,  the  Board  of  Education  immedi¬ 
ately  took  possession  of  the  manual 
training  school  and  its  property. 

In  the  latter  part  of  June,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  handed  dowm 
several  decisions  which  declared  in¬ 
valid  practically  all  existing  legisla¬ 
tion  dealing  with  the  government  of 
municipalities.  The  General  Assembly 
was,  therefore,  called  into  session  to 
enact  a  new  municipal  code,  which 
became  a  law  on  October  22,  1902. 


Ohio  Laws.  XCV,  518. 
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This  code  provided  that  each  munici¬ 
pal  university  should  be  under  the 
control  of  a  board  of  nine  directors 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
city.*  The  Board  appointed  in  Toledo 
under  this  law  demanded  and  received 
from  the  Board  of  Education  control 
of  the  Manual  Training  School  and 
its  endowment.  The  two  boards, 
however,  reached  an  agreement  to 
work  in  cooperation.* 

In  1904,  the  Legislature  passed  a 
law  defining  more  exactly  a  municipal 
university  and  placing  the  control  of 
all  educational  trusts  and  institutions 
held  by  any  city,  other  than  municipal 
universities  as  there  defined,  in  the 
hands  of  the  local  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion.*  This  law  was  general  in  its 
form,  but  its  terms  indicate  that  the 
intention  of  the  Legislature  was  to 
leave  the  control  of  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  unchanged  and  to  place 
the  Toledo  institution  under  the 
control  of  the  Board  of  Education.* 
The  University  Directors,  however, 
refused  to  relinquish  control  of  the 
institution,  and  proceeded  to  broaden 
the  scope  of  its  work  by  establishing 
departments  of  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  general  culture,  in  addition  to 
the  manual  training  department.* 
The  establishment  of  the  first  two 
of  these  departments  was  made 
possible  through  acquiring  control  of 
Toledo  Medical  College,  a  private 
institution.  The  work  of  the  general 
cultural  department  consisted  of  cer¬ 
tain  extension  lectures.  The  manual 
training  department  was,  of  course, 
the  Scott  Jvlanual  Training  School. 

The  members  and  friends  of  the 
Scott  family  steadily  opposed  the 
expansion  of  the  work  of  the  Univer- 


ilhid.  XCVI.  91. 

^Toledo  Blade,  September  2,  1903. 

•Ohio  Laws.  XCVII,  541-15. 

•roledo-Titnes-Bee,  May  I,  1904. 

•Bulletin  of  Information:  Containing  the  Twenty-first 
Annual  Announcement,  1906-1806.  Tol^o,  Ohio,  Toledo 
University,  1905.  p.  11. 


sity  and  insisted  that  its  funds  and 
property  be  used  for  the  purpose  of 
manual  training  only.  They  also 
requested  that  the  City  Council  pass 
an  ordinance  placing  control  of  the 
Scott  Manual  Training  School  and 
its  endowment  in  the  hands  of  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  Board  of 
Directors,  of  course,  opposed  this. 
Limitations  of  space  forbid  a  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  resulting  controversy;  the 
Council  refused  to  make  the  custom¬ 
ary  tax  levy  for  the  support  of  the 
manual  training  school  for  1906-07, 
and  as  the  income  from  the  Scott 
property  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  School,  the  Directors  were  obliged 
to  announce  that  it  would  not  be 
opened  in  September,  1906.®  Efforts 
were  made  to  bring  the  Board  of 
Education  and  the  Board  of  Directors 
into  an  agreement  which  would  make 
possible  the  opening  of  the  school. 

As  it  became  evident  that  such  an  J 
agreement  could  not  be  consummated, 
the  Council  passed  an  ordinance  on 
September  17  which  placed  the  man¬ 
ual  training  school  and  the  Scott 
property  under  the  management  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to 
ultimate  control  of  the  Council.*  The 
Board  of  Directors,  however,  follow¬ 
ing  the  opinion  of  the  City  Solicitor, 
refused  to  recognize  the  legality  of 
this  ordinance  and  declined  to  yield 
possession  of  the  building.  There-  | 
upon,  the  Board  of  Education  took 
forcible  possession  and  opened  the 
school.®  ^ 

In  May,  1907,  at  the  request  of  the 
Directors,  the  City  Solicitor  brought  I 
suit  to  oust  the  Board  of  Education  I 
from  control  of  this  school.  This  | 
suit  was  not  finally  decided  until  ■ 
1911.  Then  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court 
confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Circuit 
Court  of  Lucas  County  that  the  | 

•Toledo  Blade,  September  4.  17,  1905. 

•Ibid.,  September  18,  1906. 

•Ibid.,  October  15,  1906. 
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control  of  the  manual  training  school 
and  the  Scott  funds  was  vested  in  the 
University  Board  and  ordered  the 
Board  of  Education  to  surrender 
control.^  The  University  Board  then 
leased  the  building  of  the  manual 
training  school  to  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  a  two-year  period.  In 
1913,  the  latter  board  acquired  owner¬ 
ship  of  it  in  return  for  the  school 
building  on  Illinois  Street  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  in  cash.* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of 
Directors  went  ahead  with  its  program 
of  developing  other  departments.  In 
t  1909,  Dr.  Jerome  H.  Raymond  was 
I  appointed  first  President  of  Toledo 
I  University,  and  a  College  of  Arts  and 
I  Sciences  and  certain  other  depart- 
‘  ments  were  opened.*  That  year, 

‘  therefore,  marks  the  arrival  of  the 
institution  to  the  full  status  of  a 
municipal  university. 

Its  history  since  that  time  has  been 
a  very  interesting  one,  but  it  cannot  be 
recounted  here.  Various  expansions 
and  contractions  in  the  scope  of  its 
work  have  taken  place.  Although 
>  opposition  to  the  University  con- 
I  tinned  active  for  several  years,  in 
k  recent  years  it  has  died  out,  and  the 
'  university  has  grown  in  enrollment, 

I  prestige,  and  resources.  At  present 
I  it  offers,  in  addition  to  liberal  arts 
I  courses,  graduate  work,  work  in  edu- 
•  cation  and  law,  and  junior  college 

I  instruction  in  engineering,  commerce, 
and  pharmacy.  Late  afternoon  and 
evening  classes  are  offered  in  a  wide 
^  variety  of  subjects.  It  received  its 
present  name  in  1921. 

New  buildings  erected  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  farm  for  war  service  have  since 


'Ohio  Stale  Reports.  LXXXIII,  495.  This  decision, 
together  with  another  two  years  later,  established 
finally  the  legal  status  of  the  university.  See  also 
LXXXVII,  521. 

'Toledo  Blade,  August  27, 1913;  “Minutes  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  Toledo  University.”  (Typewritten), 
August  21,  1913. 

'Ibid.,  July  21,  September  1.  7.  20.  1909;  Toledo  Blade, 
September  2,  1909. 


been  utilized  for  the  work  of  the 
University,  and  its  principal  activities 
are  now  carried  on  there.  During  the 
past  year  or  two,  a  movement  has 
got  under  way  and  has  made  con¬ 
siderable  headway  for  the  acquisition 
of  a  new  site  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  institution  than  is  the 
present  one.  It  is  believed  that  this 
will  be  secimed  in  the  near  future. 

THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  AND  THE 
REORGANIZATION  OF  SECOND¬ 
ARY  EDUCATION 

(Continued  from  page  TS) 

institution  of  the  states  must  protect 
the  public  against  the  possibility  of 
quasi-pseudo  and  nominal  junior  col¬ 
leges  by  insisting,  as  has  been  done  to 
a  certain  degree  in  California,  upon 
high  standards.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
legislature  of  each  state  will  pass  laws 
providing  for  the  establishment  of 
junior  colleges. 

Regional  junior  colleges  partially 
supported  by  local  taxes,  tuitions, 
and  local  benefactions,  and  aided  to 
a  reasonable  extent  by  state  funds 
seems  to  present  the  only  practical 
solution  to  the  problem  of  freshman 
and  sophomore  education.*  The  time 
is  ripe  for  practical  administrators  to 
consider  a  state-wide  policy  that  will 
carry  out  the  program  as  proposed  by 
President  James  in  1904.  California, 
with  its  usual  progressive  foresight, 
has  pointed  the  way. 

r«<>9 

Friends  of  Dr.  A.  R.  Mead  who  for 
several  years  has  been  well  known 
in  educational  circles  in  Ohio  because 
of  his  work  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity  and  in  the  Ohio  State  Teachers 
Association  will  be  delighted  to  know 
that  he  is  making  progress  toward 
health  since  going  West.  He  is  now 
at  742  East  McKinley  Street,  Phoenix, 
Arizona. 
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EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


Stanton,  Edoar  A.  Saving  Time  in  Office 
Routine,  ESJ,  28:26.3-72,  December, 
1927. 

For  the  principal  or  superintendent  who 
is  “bogged  down”  with  routine  and  who 
is  struggling  to  find  time  to  really  supeivise 
his  tf'achers  and  to  really  plan  for  his 
school,  this  list  of  practical  suggestions 
regarding  the  lay-out  of  the  office,  the 
making  of  reports,  filing  of  equipment,  and 
general  organizing  of  the  details  of  the 
administration  will  be  of  great  value. 

Remick,  Nellie  A.  A  Building  Correlation 
Project,  ESJ,  28:296-302,  December, 
1927. 

The  literature  of  education  contains 
much  theory  regarding  correlation  of 
subject-matter  within  buildings  but  very 
little  concrete  material.  This  project  gives, 
in  detail,  an  April  orogram  of  activities 
for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades. 
The  illustration  of  the  correlation  project 
during  American  Forest  Week  is  especially 
good. 

Fleuuing,  Cecile  White,  and  Rutledge, 
Samuel  A.  The  Importance  of  the 
Social  and  Economic  Quality  of  the 
Home  for  Pupil  Guidance,  TCR,  29‘202- 
15,  December,  1927. 

The  Sims  Score  Card  for  Socio-Economic 
Status  was  applied  to  the  girls  in  the 
Horace  Mann  High  School  for  Girls.  The 
scores  are  surprisingly  high,  showing  a 
picked  group  of  students.  This  condition 
calls  for  a  stepping-up  of  the  curriculum, 
the  home  lesson  assignments,  and  class¬ 
room  activit'es.  In  the  future,  curriculum 
builders  must  give  more  attention  to  the 
social,  economic,  and  cultural  surround¬ 
ings  of  their  pupils. 

Haggkrtt,  M.  E.  The  Improvement  of 
College  Instruction,  S&fS,  27:25-37, 
January  14,  1928. 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  college 
teaching  and  administration,  this  paper  is 
full  of  value.  Dean  Haggerty  makes  a  plea 
for  more  research  in  the  study  of  college 
problems.  He  discusses  investigations  re¬ 
lating  to  such  subjects  as  marking,  ranking 
method,  objective  examinations,  mathe¬ 
matics  studies,  classical  and  modem 
modem  language  studies,  class-size  (by 


E.  H.  Hudelson),  the  teaching  of  science, 
anatomy,  curricular  changes,  personnel 
management,  and  the  training  of  college 
teachers.  He  closes  with  this  statement: 
“Knowledge  and  research  in  this  field  on 
the  part  of  the  faculty  are  not  merely  a 
means  to  the  more  effective  college;  they 
are  the  inescapable  conditions  of  survival.” 

De  Vore,  Emily.  Improvement  of  Practice 
Teaching  as  Suggested  by  Graduates  of 
One  Year's  Teaching  Expenence,  EAS, 
13:611-24,  December, '  1927. 

Practice  teaching  was  thought  to  be 
materially  worth  while  by  86.5  of  those 
answering  a  questionnaire  sent  to  120 
recent  graduates  of  eight  standard  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges.  The  sug¬ 
gestions  made  involved  more  opportunity 
to  observe  the  critic  teach,  better  ground¬ 
work  for  observing  teaching,  less  work  on 
plans  by  the  student  teacher,  and  a  more 
helpful  spirit  of  criticism  on  the  part  ol  the 
critic. 

Haisley,  Otto  W.  Progressive  Measures 
Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  ESJ,  28:303-06, 
December,  1927. 

Ten-days  cumulative  sick  leave  and  a 
leave  of  absence  each  seven  years — cither 
of  a  half-year  on  full  pay  or  for  a  full  year 
on  half-pay — has  been  voted  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
“The  Board  of  Education  had  the  theory 
that  a  teaching  staff  should  work  under 
conditions  promoting  happiness,  content¬ 
ment,  and  satisfaction.  It  felt  that  the 
two  measures  would  contribute  to  those 
ends.” 

Young,  J.  Bateman,  and  Shoemaker, 
Edwin.  Selection  of  College  Majors  as 
a  Personality  Expression,  S&fS,  27:119- 
20,  January  28,  1928. 

Believing  that  emotional  factors  may  be 
a  prominent  cause  in  the  student’s  choice 
of  his  major  subject,  108  imdergraduates  at 
Colgate  University  were  given  certain 
tests  to  determine  the  soundness  of  this 
belief.  The  results  are  interesting.  Sepa¬ 
rate  scores  are  given  for  groups  majoring  in 
chemistry,  in  economics  and  history,  and 
in  literature.  “Introversion-extroversion 
seems  to  be  as  important  as  intelligence  in 
the  selection  of  a  major  subject,  while  a 


Nois.— The  abbreviations  used  in  this  number  are:  ESJ,  Elementaq^  School  Journal;  TCR,  Teachen 
College  Record;  50*5,  School  and  Society;  EAS,  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision;  ASBJ,  Amer¬ 
ican  School  Board  Journal;  and  SR,  School  Review. 
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combination  of  introversion-extroversion 
with  intelligence  gives  a  still  better  differ¬ 
entiation  of  the  major  groupings.  The 
data  appear  to  indicate  that  the  individual 
student’s  personality  trends  find  some 
outlet  in  the  college  subjects  in  which  he 
manifests  greatest  interest.” 

Fearon,  J.  E.  Wfiat  Teachers  Want  in 
School  Buildings,  ASBJ,  76:76,  162, 
January,  1928. 

Personal  visitation  to,  and  conferences 
with,  the  teachers  of  ten  high  schools  were 
made  to  find  out  what  teachers  want  in 
school  buildings.  Each  teacher  filled  out 
a  detailed  questioimaire.  The  reports  of 
these  teachers  include  many  suggestions  of 
interest  and  value  to  superintendents  con¬ 
templating  new  buildings. 

Fowler,  O.  F.  The  Civic  Attitudes  of  High- 
School  Sophomores,  SR,  36:25-37,  Janu¬ 
ary,  1928. 

The  study  was  devised  as  a  check  on  the 
Hill  Civics  Attitude  test.  The  test  is 
found  to  be  valid  and  reliable  when  checked 
against  the  criteria  of  teacher-rating,  pupil 
self-rating,  and  intelligence  tests.  Over  a 
ten-weeks  period  without  practice  other 
than  that  furnished  by  regular  classwork, 
the  class  made  a  net  gain  of  forty-one 
points  and  slightly  raised  the  class  median. 

OjEMANN,  R.  H.  Variations  in  the  Constant 
Occupations,  SR,  36:38-42,  January, 
1928. 

Opponents  of  the  status  quo  in  educa¬ 
tion  will  find  comfort  in  the  changing 
occupations  of  men.  In  1900,  there  were 
twenty  constant  occupations,  measured  by 
the  criterion  of  ten  workers  to  the  ten 
thousand.  In  1920,  the  number  had  drop¬ 
ped  to  twelve,  and  only  eight  of  these 
were  the  same  as  in  1900.  The  new 
constants  are  metal  workers,  managers 
and  superintendents,  accountants  and  elec¬ 
tricians.  The  occupations  for  women  show 
a  somewhat  similar  variability. 

Stalnaker,  John  M.  American  Council 
Psychological  Examination  for  1926  at 
Purdue  University,  S&S,  27:86-88, 
January  21,  1928. 

The  seven  sections  of  the  American 
Council  Psychological  Examination  for 
1926  were  given  to  1,027  Freshmen  at 
Purdue  University  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  academic  year.  This  was  done  to 
determine  the  prognostic  power  of  the 
various  tests  in  predicting  scholastic  suc¬ 
cess  at  Purdue  during  their  first  semester  of 
college  work.  The  data  indicate  that  the 


prognostic  power  of  these  tests  is  in  the 
following  descending  order:  arithmetic, 
number  completion,  proverbs,  artificial 
lan^age,  opposites,  analogies,  and  com¬ 
pletion. 

Foster,  Frank  K.  A  Study  of  Elimination 
in  a  Boys’  Technical-Vocational  High 
School,  SR,  36:58-66,  January,  1928. 

This  is  a  study  of  pupil  elimination  in 
nine  high  schools  of  a  large  western  city. 
The  technical  high  schools,  one  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  show  the  highest  percent 
of  elimination,  losing  practically  one-sixth 
of  their  enrollment  before  the  end  of  the 
first  term.  The  academic  high  schools 
show  the  low-est  percent  of  elimination. 
The  lowest  rate  is  foimd  in  a  fairly  well-to- 
do  residential  section. 

Phillips,  Matthias  J.  W.  Aims  and 
Methods  of  Science  Teaching  in  the 
Successive  Stages  of  the  Secondary 
School,  TCR,  29:289-308,  January,  1928. 

This  paper  was  awarded  the  Sachs  prize 
at  Columbia  University  as  the  best  treatise 
on  a  subject  relating  to  the  “promotion  of 
scholarly  efficiency  in  the  training  of 
secondary  teachers.”  Science  offers  a  wide 
range  of  possibilities  to  the  teacher  of 
broad  experience  and  training.  Experi¬ 
mentation  is  not  to  be  confined  to  the 
formal  laboratory  type  of  work,  but  largely 
to  individual  or  group  projects. 

Dee,  M.  Barbar.4.  Extra-Curriculum  Activ¬ 
ities  in  Massachusetts  High  Schools,  SR, 
36:43-51,  January,  1928. 

There  are  nearly  two  hundred  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  reported  for  the  high 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  The  ten  most 
common  are  athletic  associations,  orches¬ 
tras,  dramatic  clubs,  school  papers,  French 
clubs,  debating  clubs,  girls’  and  boys’ 
glee  clubs,  student  councils,  and  baseball. 
'Teacher  supervision  of  activities  is  every¬ 
where  required.  Usually  no  credit  is 
given  for  extra-curricular  activities,  with 
the  exception  of  music. 

Shannon,  J.  R.  An  Analysis  of  High 
School  Supervisory  Notes,  EAS,  14:9-14, 
January,  1928. 

The  notes  included  in  this  analysis  cover 
more  than  fourteen  hundred  observations 
in  diversities,  normal  schools,  teachers 
colleges,  and  high  schools.  A  check  list 
of  seventy-three  personal  and  social  traits 
as  well  as  a  table  of  activities  considered  in 
supervisory  notes  were  made  and  studied. 
Suggested  purposes  for  which  like-activity 
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Vogel,  Mable,  AND  Washburne.Carleton. 
An  Objective  Method  of  Determining 
Grade  Placement  of  Children’s  Reading 
Material,  £5/,  28:373-81,  January,  1928. 
One  hundred  fifty-two  books  chosen 
from  the  “Winnetka  Graded  Book  List” 
were  structurally  analyzed.  A  large  num- 


and  number  of  simple  sentences  in  75 

sample  sentences." 

A  valuable,  simple  technique  for  determ¬ 
ining  the  grade  placement  of  any  book  in 
reading,  as  far  as  structural  difficulty  is 
concerned,  is  set  up,  based  on  the  four 
elements  mentioned. 


NOTES  ON  SECTIONAL  PROGRAMS 
Eighth  Annual  Ohio  State  Educational  Conference 
April  12,  13,  14  Reserve  the  Dates 


NON-BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a 
joint  meeting  of  the  Biological  and 
Non-Biological  Science  groups  ad¬ 
dressed  by  W.  T.  Bovie,  of  the 
Northwestern  Medical  School. 

Harvey  B.  Lemon,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  William  E.  Henderson, 
of  Ohio  State  University,  will  address 
the  Non-Biological  Science  Section, 
Dr.  Lemon  has  chosen  as  his  topic 
"Stars  and  Atoms.”  Dr.  Henderson 
will  discuss  "Historic  Backgrotmds  in 
Science  Teaching.” 

JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Two  outstanding  speakers,  John  R. 
Clark,  of  New  York  University,  and 
R.  L.  Lyman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  are  on  this  program.  Mr. 
Clark  wall  discuss  "The  Function  of 
the  Junior  High  School,”  and  Mr. 
Lyman,  “Supervising  the  Study 
Habits  of  Junior  High-School  Pupils.” 


Both  of  these  men  are  outstanding  in 
their  fields  and  more  concerning  them 
has  been  written  in  other  write-ups 
of  the  Conference. 

G.  A.  Morris,  who  is  in  charge  of 
the  meeting,  is  endeavoring  to  have 
worth-while  discussions  after  the  ad¬ 
dresses  by  asking  junior  high-school 
principals  to  submit  problems  per¬ 
taining  to  their  work  which  may  be 
presented  in  advance  to  the  speakers. 

ENGLISH 

R.  L.  Lyman,  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  will  address  the  Engli^ 
Section  Friday  afternoon  on  the  topic 
of  "Innovations  in  Secondary-School 
English  Curricula.”  Mr.  Lyman  is  a 
widely  known  authority  in  the  field 
of  English  and  education  and  a 
speaker  of  force. 

J.  V.  Denney,  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  has  arranged  for  a  series  of 
ten-minute  talks  on  “  Play  Production 
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in  the  Schools”  by  the  following:  Mr. 
John  Marshman,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University;  Miss  Fleming,  of  South 
High  School,  Columbus;  Miss  Eloise 
Fromme,  of  State  Normal  College, 
Bowling  Green;  and  Herman  Miller, 
of  Ohio  State  University, 

COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 

To  present  a  general  survey  of  the 
status  and  trends  in  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  is  the  aim  of  the  program  for 
this  section  which  H.  H.  Priest,  of 
the  Central  High  School  of  Columbus, 
has  arranged.  E.  G.  Blackstone,  of 
the  State  University  of  Iowa,  will 
present  ‘‘Tendencies  in  Commercial 
Education.”  ‘‘Ohio  State  and  the 
Future  Commercial  Teacher”  is  the 
topic  of  an  address  to  be  given  by 
C.  W.  Reeder,  director  of  student 
research,  Ohio  State  University. 

‘‘A  State  Commercial  Teachers 
Organization,  Its  Aims  and  Purpose” 
will  be  discussed  by  I.  R.  Garbutt, 
director  of  commercial  education, 
Cincinnati. 

MUSIC 

Charles  Hubert  Farnsworth,  pro¬ 
fessor  emeritus  of  music  education, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  is  a  leader  in  music  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  those  interested  in 
this  field.  He  is  the  writer  of  several 
books  on  music  and  the  compiler  of 
several  school  song  series.  He  will 
address  this  section  on  ‘‘The  Personal 
Element  in  Education.”  Discussion 
will  be  lead  by  Royal  D.  Hughes,  head 
of  the  department  of  music,  Ohio 
State  University. 

HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


;ld  Those  who  have  been  following  the 
a  !  absurd  charges  brought  by  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Education  against  former 
he  Superintendent  William  McAndrew 

of  will  be  especially  interested  in  hearing 

on  Mr.  McAndrew  at  the  meeting  of 


this  section.  ‘  ‘  Fitting  the  Customer  ’  ’ 
is  the  subject  of  his  address.  Mr. 
McAndrew  has  had  wide  supervisory 
and  administrative  experience  in  the 
schools  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 
He  is  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review 
and  a  writer  of  note. 

H.  W.  Nutt,  of  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University,  will  give  the  college  point 
of  view  on  ‘‘Training  Secondary 
Teachers.”  D.  J.  Boone,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  schools  in  Lorain,  will 
present  the  high-school  point  of  view 
on  ‘‘  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.” 
The  program  calls  for  a  general  dis¬ 
cussion  at  the  close  of  the  meeting. 

BIOLOGICAL  SCIENCE 

W.  A.  Matheny,  of  Ohio  University, 
is  in  charge  of  the  program  for  this 
section.  ‘‘The  Goals  of  High-School 
Biology  Teaching”  will  be  described 
by  Alfred  C.  Kinsey,  of  Indiana 
University;  William  G.  Vinal,  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education,  will 
talk  on  ‘‘The  Nature  Study  in  High- 
School  Biology”;  ‘‘Community  Prob¬ 
lem  Studies”  is  the  subject  of  an 
address  by  G.  T.  Greer,  of  the  Rayen 
School,  Yoimgstown;  W.  P.  Porter, 
of  the  Athens  High  School,  will  speak 
to  the  subject  of  ‘‘Creative  Responses 
in  Students,” 

W.  T.  Bovie,  of  the  Northwestern 
Medical  School,  will  address  the  joint 
session  of  the  Biological  and  Non- 
Biological  Science  groups  on  Friday 
afternoon, 

HISTORY 

Leon  C.  Marshall,  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  has  chosen  as  his  subject 
‘‘Whither  Are  the  Social  Sciences 
Boimd?”  It  is  a  subject  apropos  of 
the  present  status  of  the  social 
sciences.  Mr.  Marshall  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books  in  economics 
and  social  studies.  One  of  these, 
‘‘The  Story  of  Human  Progress,”  has 
aroused  a  wide  interest  throughout 
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the  country.  Reginald  S.  Kimball, 
editor  of  Current  Events  Guide,  will 
give  an  address  entitled  “Current 
Events — The  Handmaid  of  All  the 
Social  Studies.” 

Clayton  C.  Kohl,  of  the  Bowling 
Green  State  Normal  College,  will 
preside. 

MATHEMATICS 

R.  L.  Morton,  of  Ohio  University, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Mathematics 
Section,  has  arranged  an  exceptionally 
interesting  program  in  mathematics. 
John  R.  Clark,  of  the  School  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  University,  is  the 
out-of-state  speaker.  Mr.  Clark  is 
co-author  of  several  textbooks  in 
mathematics,  the  most  recent  of 
which  is  Modern  Plane  Geometry. 
He  has  for  some  time  been  an 
exponent  of  an  increased  emphasis  on 
demonstrative  mathematics.  His 
topic  is  “The  Improvement  of  In¬ 
struction  in  Demonstrative  Geome¬ 
try.” 

Charles  H.  Lake,  first  assistant  sup¬ 
erintendent  of  schools  of  Cleveland, 
will  attempt  to  answer  the  question 
about  which  there  is  considerable  dis¬ 
agreement,  namely,  “Shall  All  High- 
School  Pupils  Take  Mathematics?” 
H.  E.  Benz,  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  Ohio  University,  will 
talk  on  “The  Responsibility  of  the 
Junior  High-School  Teacher  for  the 
Maintenance  of  the  Fundamental 
Skills.”  There  will  be  time  allowed 
for  informal  discussion  of  each  of  the 
three  addresses. 

GEOGRAPHY 

The  major  theme  in  the  Geography 
Section  program  will  be  “Maps  as 
Aids  to  Effective  Teaching.”  J.  Paul 
Goode,  professor  of  geography  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  will  speak  on 
“Maps — Foundation  Stones  for  Geo- 
^aphy.”  Mr.  Goode  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  authority  in  the  field  of  geo¬ 
graphy  and  especially  in  the  field  of 
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maps.  He  is  also  scheduled  for  the! 
general  program  on  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing,  April  14. 

“Problems  in  the  Use  of  Maps  in 
Junior  High  Schools”  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Miss  Villa  Smith,  of  the 
Cleveland  School  of  Education.  Miss 
Elizabeth  Norton,  of  the  Columbus 
public  schools,  will  talk  on  “Teach¬ 
ing  with  Maps  in  the  Intermediate 
Grades.” 

LATIN 

A.  T.  Walker,  of  the  University  of 
Kansas,  is  the  out-of-state  speaker  on 
this  program.  He  has  chosen  “The 
Teacher’s  Interest  in  Caesar”  as  the 
topic  of  his  address.  Mr.  Walker  is 
the  author  of  several  textbooks  in 
Latin  and  is  Editor-in-Chief  of  the 
Classical  Journal. 

Elinor  J.  Barnes,  of  the  Collinwood  t 
School  of  Cleveland,  will  present  I 
“The  Contract  Method  Applied  to! 
Cicero,”  and  “A  Latin  Document  of 
A.  D.  1569”  will  be  discussed  by  p 
A.W.Hodgman,OhioStateUniversity.  . 

EDUCATIONAL  AND  INTELLIGENCE  I 
TESTS  I 

The  speakers  for  this  section  are  | 
V.  A.  C.  Henmon,  of  the  University  ' 
of  Wiseonsin;  F.  B.  Knight,  of  the  I 
University  of  Iowa;  W.  S.  Guiler,  of  | 
Miami  University;  and  H.  A.  Toops,  | 
of  Ohio  State  University.  Dean  C.  H.  1 
Hunt,  of  the  Cleveland  School  of 
Education,  will  preside. 

Mr.  Henmon,  who  is  also  on  the 
program  of  the  Teacher-Training  Sec-  i 
tion,  will  present  “Some  Resuhs  of  | 
the  Modem  F oreign  Language  Study."  | 
Mr.  Knight’s  subject  is  “Some  Crucial  1 
Problems  in  Testing  in  the  Field  of  ‘ 
Arithmetic.”  He  also  will  address  the 
Elementary  Teachers’  Section.  “Di¬ 
agnostic  Testing  and  Remedial  In- 
stmction”  is  the  topic  of  the  address 
by  Mr.  Guiler.  Mr.  Toops’s  topic  j 
is  “Some  Newer  Ways  of  Determin¬ 
ing  Fitness  for  College.”  I 


